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rington's life and political ideas, showing the relation of his thought 
to the events of the Civil War and Commonwealth in England, and 
tracing the influence of his teachings on the subsequent two centuries 
of English thought. The fundamental principles of Harrington's theory 
are shown to be (1) the connection between political power and land 
holding and the importance of the possession by the governing class of 
an adequate proportion of land, (2) the value of the political devices 
of the ballot, indirect election, rotation in office, and a legislative system 
of two chambers in which the functions of debating and voting are 
separated. In showing the influence of Harrington on his contempo- 
raries, the author has made considerable investigation into the pamphlet 
literature of the time. 

The most interesting section of the book traces the connection between 
Harrington's ideas and the political institutions of the United States 
and of France. The connection between the "Oceana" and the Uto- 
pian schemes of colonial government attempted in Carolina and New 
Jersey is indicated, and plausible but not conclusive evidence is given 
to show Harrington's influence on William Penn and his system of 
government in Pennsylvania. Again, in the Revolutionary period, 
Harrington's ideas were popular in America, especially through the 
work of John Adams and his interest in the ballot. In France, Harring- 
ton's influence on Sieyes is emphasized, the connection between the 
"Oceana" and several of the written constitutions of the Revolutionary 
period is indicated, and the application of Harrington's doctrines in 
the redivision of France into artificial territorial units, as planned by 
Sieyes and made permanent by Napoleon, is pointed out. While the 
similarities between American traits of character and Harrington's 
ideals are somewhat overdrawn (pp. 152-153), the book is a valuable 
contribution to the history of political theory. 

Raymond G. Gettell. 

Progressive Democracy. By Herbert Croly. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. vii, 438.) 

In this work Mr. Croly considers at large the question "whether any 
substitute is needed for the traditional system and whether progres- 
sivism offers any prospect of living up to the manifest requirements of 
the past." Upon both points Mr. Croly makes answer in the affirma- 
tive. His work is a thoughtful, interesting discussion of the passing 
away of old ideals and the formation of new ones. But like Mr. Croly's 
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pervious writings in this field he inspires more than he instructs. There 
is a lack of concreteness in his proposals; he sets forth ideals, but when 
it comes to the matter of finding ways and means of realizing them the 
discussion barely escapes sinking into verbalism and futility. Thus the 
value of the work is more symptomatic than positive, and to enjoy it 
one should not expect to gather definite notions as to procedure but 
rather light upon the present situation and visions of the ultimate 
goal. This limited value is, however, an actual value. As a means 
of preparing public opinion for the changes in political structure re- 
quired by expanding social needs, the work is probably more service- 
able than if it were more constructive. It ranks high in literary 
quality. The style has vitality. One feels that here is something that 
is not built up by library carpentry but comes warm and fresh from the 
world's life. 

Henry Jones Ford. 

The Political Science of John Adams. By C. M. Walsh. (New 
York: G.P.Putnam's Sons. Pp. xii, 374.) 

This book is an addition to our political literature of distinct value. 
It is well known to students of our constitutional history that the works 
of John Adams are a huge storehouse of information on the political 
ideas of the period in which American state and national constitutions 
took shape. Mr. Walsh performs a great service by making an ex- 
haustive analysis of John Adams' ideas of constitutional government, 
with copious historical annotation. The work is a masterly perform- 
ance, done with a range of information that puts it in a class apart 
from that of the special monograph although it possesses monographic 
completeness. 

In addition to exhibiting John Adams' opinions as to the tripartite 
division of the powers of government, the work surveys the results of 
the practical application of that theory in the actual organization of 
American government and reacliefe some radical conclusions which are 
set forth in the last chapter. In essence they propose the conversion 
of the Senate into a sort of privy council by a drastic process of reor- 
ganization. Its present power to amend tax and appropriation bills 
should be taken away, but it may return such bills to the House with 
recommendations. Its negative on all bills should be only suspensive. 
It should advise during the negotiation of treaties but the House alone 
should accept or reject. It is obvious that such arrangements would 



